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President’s Corner 
..-Deborah Evans 


April 2009 

As we farewell Daylight Savings and start to look forward to the hope of some 
Autumn rain, we also look forward to our new Club year. The response to 
requests for nominations for Committee Member and Club Officer positions has 
produced a nomination for Treasurer but no new Committee Members so far and | 
no nomination for the position of Vice-President. As the Vice-President’s position 
is the opportunity for somebody to ‘learn the ropes’ before taking on the 
President’s role, this does not augur well for the 2010/2011 year. 


However, we can, in the meantime, promise you yet another exciting program of 
talks and excursions for this year. We still have two more months on our current 
program, and May is of course our first boneseeding working bee for 2009, so 
put a big red circle around Saturday 23 May, and resist all attempts to be 
diverted to other activities on that day! 


Giving the committee a helping hand 

With a number of years of a ‘sparsely populated’ committee, and a number of 
committee members retiring or cutting back on their GFNC commitments, we Le 
have not been able to be nearly as proactive as we would have liked, and have a je 
number of projects that we have proposed but not been able to carry out. So we f 
need all Club members who have a bit of spare time to step forward and 

contribute a little of that spare time to work with us on projects. One example is 

the indexing of the Geelong Naturalist, a long overdue task that we need to 
complete before we can fi nish the job of binding sets of the Naturalist. A perfect 


of members. 


And some advance notice... ; l We 

2011 will mark the 50th anniversary of the GFNC in its present form. We will niie: faced Herons, Thompsons Creek, Rice 
need to collect as much historic material as we can—photos, programs, Reserve. See report p.15. 

newspaper cuttings and any other memorabilia. So if you have any clean-up Photo: Craig Morley 
projects planned for your attics, sheds or garages, keep an eye out for historic 

GFNC material, and don’t let it go to the recycling! 


Tonight... 
. Itis the AGM and Members' Night. It will be an ‘African’ night with Lynne Clarke and 
Gordon McCarthy showing some of their slides. 


At the April meeting... 


... Queenscliff Geological Heritage Sites—Mel Mitchell 


GFNC website There are several new club members 
this month. They are: 
Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc. ) 
can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Claire Adams from Geelong 
Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the and 


site frequently. Diane Fahey from Barwon Heads 


GFNC Web page: We welcome them to the club and 
http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ wish them a long and happy 
e-mail address: association. 


gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to The photo on the front cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of a froghopper 
arrive early at general meetings. | | instar. See report on p. 13. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm | | The photo on the back cover, by Craig Morley, is of a Common 
to allow members to chat to other | | Starling juvenile moulting plumage. See report on p.15. 
members and visitors. 





Ecology of Port Philip Bay—Simon Mustoe 
General Meeting, 3 February 2009 


imon Mustoe was a consultant for the Port of Melbourne 

Corporation for 6 years on the Channel Deepening Project 
surveying marine mammals and seabirds. Port Philip Bat (PPB) 
was Studied in the 1990s by the CSIRO but they hadn't looked at 
these taxa. This was the first time a survey on these bigger, 
exciting, charismatic animals had been done. 


The ecology of Port Philip Bay can be summarised by 
observation of the Little Penguins. This wasn’t known when the 
survey started. Between 2002 and 2006, 376 kilometres of 
transects were surveyed throughout the bay twice a year. The 
penguins were easy to see and count from a boat travelling at 24 
knots, as well as counting all other wildlife at the same time. 


Distribution in Summer 

Surveys show that Little Penguin distribution in summer 
(November to February) is confined to areas southeast of 
Werribee across the bay towards Dromana. The number of little 
penguins was estimated at about 1500 individual birds. This is 
about the same number as the colony at St Kilda. 


Distribution in Winter 

Winter surveys showed a very different pattern. Surveys show 
that Little Penguin distribution in winter is more extensive. It 
includes a very large concentration across the bay from 
Portarlington to Patterson River, as well as Corio Bay, the 
Geelong Arm and coastal areas of the northeast bay including 
Hobson’s Bay. The number of Little Penguins was estimated at 
about 15 000 individuals. Pied Cormorants are one of few birds 
that breed at the Western Treatment Plant in winter due to 
considerable fish stocks in this area. 


How this compares with existing Knowledge 

Overlaying the recent winter survey data with radio tracking from 
1992 and 1993 illustrates how very similar the results are. As a 
consultant, Simon has had to battle the view that Port Phillip Bay 
is ‘just a big soup’. In reality oceans are very patchy and some 
areas are very important and others are maybe not so important. 
These surveys were the first to provide data about open areas as 
well as coastal areas. 


Little Penguins compared to other seabirds 

Little Penguins comprise almost 80% of pelagic seabird biomass 
in the Bay. During summer, Little Penguin numbers are quite 
small and seabird biomass is about 5 500 kg. The Bay is quite a 
benign environment in summer and productivity is very low. 

In winter the number of Little Penguins increases about ten fold. 
Little Penguin as a percentage of biomass increases, and the 
overall biomass increases four-fold to about 23 000 kg. 

It is apparent therefore, that Port Phillip Bay is an important 
winter foraging area for other species. However, almost 90% of 
all biomass is made up of Little Penguin, Australasian Gannet 
and Pied Cormorant. 


Before European settlement Port Phillip Bay was probably less 
rich than now, despite quality of water and biodiversity. The 
connection between sea birds and humans is not generally 
recognised by the population living around the bay. Australian 
Gannets breed on human made structures, e.g. Popes Eye; 
penguins breed on human-made structure at the marina in St 
Kilda; White-faced Storm Petrels breed on South Channel Fort 
and Pied Cormorants are now encouraged to use human-made 
platforms on Lake Borrie at the Western Treatment Plant in the 
absence of dead trees. 


..Alison Watson 


What can explain the apparent consistent inter-annual foraging 
patterns? In other parts of the world studies consistently find 
seabirds associated with strong oceanographic features that 
have particularly steep gradients associated with them. Does 
Port Phillip Bay have such systems? Until recently, Port Phillip 
Bay (north of the Great Sands) was considered to have relatively 
benign oceanography. Recent information shows this to be only 
half the story... 


Reasons for the Distribution 

For the three months of winter there is a substantial change. 
Water channelled up the middle of the bay between two gyres 
funnels nutrients from the Yarra and Western Treatment Plant 
into areas with the highest densities of seabirds. It is so important 
that half to three quarters of the birds that breed at Phillip Island 
spend the whole of winter in PPB. The Bay is an intrinsic part of 
Phillip Island and part of the economy of Phillip Island, 
considering that $100 million is spent on the penguin parade 
alone. 


For the remainder of the year the system returns to normal. 


Summer: Southerly winds dominate in the afternoons, promoting 
a slow clockwise rotation of water in the Bay. There is a 
significant boundary front along the Great Sands. The southerly 
winds create a mixing zone over the top of the Great Sands. 
Seagrass is very important—it produces lots of green material 
that is washed up as wrecks deposited on the sand, which 
promotes growth of benthian invertebrates. The production of 
benthian invertebrates creates nutrients and these nutrients are 
re-suspended behind the sands. This creates an area where 
algal blooms, zoo-plankton and fish in higher than normal density 
occur. The penguins gravitate to these areas looking for what 
little food they can get. 


Winter: Southerly afternoon winds are rare and northerly winds 
dominate. This creates a second gyre and carries water south 
down both coastlines. Organic inputs in the south shutdown— 
seagrass is not produced in winter. Nutrients fuel phytoplankton 
production in Hobsons Bay and off the Western Treatment Plant. 
This is concentrated up the centre of the bay, promoting 
secondary production. 


These are two completely different systems and this is 
completely new information and perhaps the most profound 
result of the study. 


The Bay’s other living residents 

Port Phillip Bay is a very rich environment. Killer Whales are one 
of the more regular visitors. One was seen in Geelong recently. 
The first evidence of Killer Whales in PPB has been recorded in 
a recent article in the Victorian Naturalist with information from 
the Australian Cetacean Network. There have been over 100 
records over the last few years. They can be seen at any time of 
the year but June/July and October /November are the best 
times to see them off the coast here. Southern Giant Petrels 
occur fairly often at the Heads and have been reported at St 
Kilda as well. Humpback Whales come through very regularly. 
They can be seen from Pt Lonsdale in July. If you spend 2-3 
hours sitting there you will be guaranteed to see them. Their 
numbers are increasing by 10 % a year and are seen feeding in 
the rip as well. Black-browed Albatross can be seen at the Heads 
when the tide is coming in. The Elephant Seal at Point Henry is 
familiar to many people. Southern Right Whales occur each year. 
Blue Whales can be seen February until March from high 
vantage points off the coast. They have been seen from Cape 
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Shank. Common Dolphins, with a tan patch on the side, are quite 
often seen in the southern part of the bay, with calves. 
Bottlenose Dolphins number about 120 in the bay and are a quite 
stable population. According to work being done by Kate 
Charlton it is a unique sub-species. 


We depend on the Bay and other animals depend on it as well. 
There are tremendous linkages between our activity and other 
animal activity throughout the Bay. It is very important that we 
look after it. 


Notes from question time 

Sharks in PPB include Blue Sharks, Makos, Hammerheads, 
Threshers, Bronze Whalers. Great White Sharks are not regular 
but do come through the Heads. Bronze Whalers breed around 
the Great Sands area. 


Killer Whales eat salmon, Australian Fur Seals are opportunist 
feeders and will take anything. 


Seal population numbers in the bay are tiny—a few transient 
males and young animals, and few signs of mature animals. 


There are estimated to be 80 in PPB in winter. They feed 
regularly in Pt Lonsdale. A few years ago there was a huge 
wreck of seals found on the west coast. 


During daily penguin surveys, penguins were found to be moving 
all over the place. They have the ability to move around and 
accommodate change quite significantly. To equate penguins to 
humans activity: at 5.00 am they leave to swim to feeding places, 
at sun-up they dive and feed till lunchtime, take a break, then 
feed again until at a certain point when they head for home. At 
breeding time when the young chicks have to be kept warm by 
the adults, one parent will go to sea and then swap over while 
the other goes to sea. These feeding locations in summer are 
very important because they are at the extent of the range. 


Strange things have turned up in Corio Bay. Leatherback Turtles 
are the regular ones seen and are in a bit of trouble. Fraser’s 
Dolphins have been reported in Corio Bay. They are rarely seen 
south of Darwin. 


We depend on the bay and many of the animals depend on us... 
let’s look after it! 


Mammal report 


Mammal Atlas additions...marine mammals 


... revor Pescott 


Over the last few months, a number of marine mammal sightings have been reported, including the following: 


Australian Fur Seal 25/10/08 1 


St Leonards pier, pup with fish-hook injuries, 


couldn't catch it for treatment. 


Australian Fur Seal 06/11/08 1 


Barwon River estuary, appears to be resident as it 


was still there in Feb 09. 


11/11/08 
17/11/08 
03/12/08 
09/12/08 
01/01/09 
26/01/09 
15/01/09 


Australian Fur Seal 
Australian Fur Seal 
Australian Fur Seal 
Australian Fur Seal 
Australian Fur Seal 
Australian Fur Seal 
Australian Sea Lion 


Near Lorne pier. 


Hutt Gully, resting on beach. 


On Point Addis beach. 

On Point Impossible beach. 

Point Lonsdale, swimming under pier. 

Thirteenth Beach, swimming off break, had cuts on its body. 
Barwon Heads-Thirteenth Beach, adult appeared unwell, 


Melb Zoo advised. 


06/12/08 
24/03/09 1 
13/01/09 6 


Common Dolphin 
Long-flippered Pilot Whale 
Killer Whale 


Lorne,1km ESE of Teddy's Lookout, feeding offshore with gannets. 
Urquharts Bluff, wash dead onto beach. 
Off Barwon Heads Bluff. (One seen later ‘playing’ near lobster 


pots off Thirteenth Beach.) 


19/11/08 4-6 
14/11/08 1 
12/01/09 3 
20/03/09 c15 


Bottlenose Dolphin 
Dolphin species 
Dolphin species 
Dolphin species 


Barwon River estuary. One remained still present on 27/02/09 
Dead on beach at Clifton Springs 

In shallows off Point Roadknight, Anglesea. 

Followed wake of Sorrento-Queenscliff ferry. 


Observers: AMi, Anthony Mitchell; AW, Alison Watson; GAd, Geelong Advertiser report; JTu, John Turner; MG, Maddie Glynn; PHm, Peter Homan; 


PWa, Phil Watson; SIn, Shona Innes. 


Australian Fur Seal: according to Simon Mustoe (see the report 
on his talk to the February meeting), the population of seals in 
Port Phillip Bay is ‘tiny’ with about 80 present in winter. Maddie 
Glynn of Barwon Coast regularly finds dead pups on the local 
ocean beaches, with several reported in October and November 
2008. According to R.M.Warneke in Mammals of Victoria, there 
are only four breeding colonies in Victorian waters—Lady Julia 
Percy Island, Seal Rocks, Kanowna Island and the Skerries— 
with most births between mid-November and early December. 

It seems likely that most of ‘our’ seals come from Seal Rocks off 
Phillip Island. They are very vulnerable to injury from fishing and 
boating activities, particularly discarded nets and lines. 


Australian Sea Lion: there are relatively few records of sea lions 


in Victorian waters, with the majority in the far west of the state. 
They have breeding colonies west from near Kangaroo Island to 
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Western Australia, and being largely sedentary, rarely move far 
from the these islands. 


Common Dolphin: Peter Homan's observation of about 100 
feeding offshore from Lorne is unusual. They are not selective 
feeders and will take whatever fish are most readily available. In 
this case, it was no doubt a large school of fish that had also 
attracted the gannets as well. These large herds are most 
commonly seen in summer. 


Long-flippered Pilot Whale: the discovery of this stranded 
individual corresponded with the large-scale beaching of the 
same species at King Island, but whether there is any connection 
is not known. 


Killer Whale: the species is becoming an increasingly common 


visitor to Port Phillip Bay, with most sightings in June-July and entered through the heads, and remained after the others went 


October-November. They feed on salmon and other large fish back to the ocean. Bottlenose Dolphins often enter confined 
(Simon Mustoe), but are also predatory on mammals. bays, and are well able to navigate in shallow water. In the early 
1980s, a male and two females became ‘locked’ into Lake Tyers 
Bottlenose Dolphin: the Port Phillip Bay population numbers when the outlet silted over. They survived there for three years, 
about 120 (Simon Mustoe), and is possibly a distinct sub- and raised two calves, before the outlet was cleared and they 


species. The individual that entered and took up residence in the returned to the open ocean. 
Barwon River estuary was probably one of a small pod that 


Next mammal trapping 


his month we are to concentrate on the search for Brush-tailed Precise locations have still to be determined at the three sites. 
Phascogales in the Brisbane Ranges. We have about 30 large 
Elliott traps which are to be attached to wooden brackets on tree The process involves nailing wooden brackets to trees where there 
trunks, at three different sites in the ranges. There are also small are hollows, then attaching the traps to them. This will take all day 
Elliott traps to be placed on the ground. to set up, so an early start is required. If you can make some time 
available, it would be welcomed! 
The sites chosen are: 
Reid's Road—this is in the far northern end of the National Park, Thursday 16 April, 9.00 a.m. Meet outside the Anakie General 


and the purpose here is to determine if the phascogales are Store. 
distributed this far north in the ranges. All of our records are in Friday 17 April, 7.30 a.m. Meet at the Anakie Store, to check the 
the south and central parts, and if we can find the phascogales traps. 


here, we have extended our understanding of their distribution. Saturday 18 April, 7.30 a.m. As above. 

Thompson's Road—there is some excellent habitat here, and it is Sunday 19 April. Check and remove the traps. As above or part of 
close to where several phascogales were found in the past. It is the Club excursion. 
south-east of Kangaroo Track where we have previously caught 
them. This area, like that of Reid's Road, was not burnt in the The PixController are also set up, so these will also be checked on 
large bushfires in recent years. Sunday 19 April. 

McLean's Highway—this area has been burnt so it will be important 
to determine if this has wiped out the phascogales. It is mid-way _ If you are able to help with the setting up of the traps, please let me 
between Native Youth and Kangaroo Tracks where we have know by email ppescott@optusnet.com.au or phone 5243 4368. 
caught them in the past. Trevor Pescott, Mammal Study Group 


Reptile and Amphibian Report 


... /revor Pescott 





Eastern Three-lined Skink 19/03/09 1 Point Addis, on the cliff-top. Sin, TP 
Garden Skink 19/03/09 Many Point Addis, Ironbark Basin. Sin, TP 
Weasel Skink 17/03/09 1 Belmont, among leaf litter. TP 
Lowland Copperhead Snake 22/03/09 1 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, 1.1 m long, under cut 











branches on the ground. BL 
Eastern Brown Snake 20/11/08 1 Barwon Heads, a juvenile found under a plastic bin lid. MG 
Eastern Brown Snake 21/01/09 1 You Yangs, 1.2 m long, caught and removed from inside 

the Information Centre office. JLo 
Mainland Tiger Snake 30/01/09 1 Avalon, roadkilled on Beach Road near the Freeway turnoff. TP 





Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; JLo, Judy Locke; MG, Maddie Glynn; Sin, Shona Innes; TP, Trevor Pescott 


Pa = 





wo of the most readily identified of the 14 or so small skinks likely to be a : - 
found in the Geelong region are: Garden Skink Lampropholis guichenoti 
and Weasel Skink Saproscincus mustelinus. 


Garden Skink: probably the commonest and most widely distributed small 
skink in the Geelong region. Like many of the skinks, it is very variable in 
colouring. Usually brown or grey, it has a dark stripe from the nape down 
the centre of the back to the tail. There is a light-edged, dark stripe from 
behind the eye across the top of the legs to the tail. The tail is usually 
somewhat coppery in colour, and unmarked. The most conspicuous feature 
is the copper-coloured head. It is duirnal, and very active on the ground 
either sun-bathing or actively searching for food. The females will use 
communal nests in which to lay their eggs. It has been recorded along the 
Barwon valley in Geelong, as well as most bushland areas in the region. 

Weasel Skink: varies from reddish through brown to grey. Unlike most other 
small skinks there are no conspicuous stripes or other light-dark patterns on 
the back. Even at first glimpse it appears long-tailed, but the most important 
marking is a white spot immediately behind the eye. It seems to prefer a 
damp, humid environment, is diurnal and crepuscular, and the female lays 
two eggs often in a communal nest. It has been found on several occasions 
in my Belmont garden, in deep, moist leaf litter. 

Top: Garden Skink 


Bottom: Weasel Skink 
Photos: Trevor Pescott 
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Rambling on 
Can owls see in the dark? 


a 


... Marilyn Hewish 


he question posed in the title of this column seems silly. 

Some people might say, 'Of course owls can see in the dark. 
If they couldn’t, they’d bump into things’. But in 1986, Graham 
Martin suggested in articles in the journals /bis and New Scientist 
that the answer isn't so simple. It hinges on the sensitivity of an 
owl’s eyes to light, other navigation skills that might come into 
play at low light levels, and the precise meaning of the word 
‘dark’. 


Graham Martin considered the mysteries of navigation by the 
Tawny Owl, a strictly nocturnal Eurasian bird that lives in closed 
canopy woodland. This is a complex environment with many 
obstacles and it can be very dark at night, especially with no 
moon or heavy cloud cover. Firstly he considered previous work 
on the owls’ sensitivity to light. It provided some unexpected 
results. On average, a Tawny Owl's eyes were a hundred times 
more sensitive than a pigeon's (a diurnal bird, active in the day), 
but surprisingly, the owls out-performed people by only two and 
half times. Sensitivity can vary between individual people over a 
fivefold range and can change under different conditions, so if a 
person and an owl were chosen at random, the person could 
conceivably out-perform the owl. This is counter-intuitive. 


The author then considered the owls' hearing. Some owls use 
sound in locating prey and directing their attacks. For instance, 
even in total darkness Barn Owls can orient and pounce 
accurately when they hear a mouse rustling in litter or grass. But 
once again the sensitivity of an owl’s hearing is not hugely better 
than a person’s, although owls may be better able to pinpoint a 
sound's direction and elevation. And hearing would be of no use 
in locating stationary objects like perches and nests. 





Graham Martin concluded that the Tawny Owls couldn’t rely on 
vision or hearing to find their way around. Observers have 
noticed that Tawny Owls disturbed at night sometimes take off in 
fright and blunder into branches and tree trunks. This also 
suggests that their vision is not adequate for navigation. 


Barn Owls inhabit open country and probably use vision to find their 
way. Photo: Gordon McCrathy 


So how do they do it? Graham Martin proposed that they 
memorise the layout of their territory. We do this as well. In our 
own homes, we can walk around our bedrooms at night without 
banging our shins and we can place our hands right on light 
switches. Move us into an unfamiliar environment (a hotel room 
or a new house) and we're lost in the dark. 


This learning process has implications for the Tawny Owls' 
lifestyle. If each bird needs a protracted learning period and if the 
effort is not to be wasted, it needs to stay in one place. Tawny 
Owls are sedentary, their territory boundaries remain constant, 
all activities take place within the territory, and pairs stay together 
for life. Resident birds rarely intrude into or take over a 
neighbour's territory. What would be the point if they didn’t know 
their way around. If there’s a shortage of food, the owls don’t 
hunt more widely. They take a wider range of small prey 
(including earthworms). They use regular hunting, roosting and 
feeding perches, and wait for prey to come close to them rather 
than flying about searching. This allows them to avoid obstacles 
and make the best use of their territory. Young Tawny Owls have 
a long period of dependence on the parents. They are 
presumably learning their way around (or learning how to learn 
their way around). Owls with territories do well. Their annual 
mortality is only 15%. However, young birds without territories 
have a high mortality (60%). 





Powerful Owls may memorise the layout of their territories in dark 


a ; , environments such as forests and woodlands. 
Owl? 'The dark' is a term that covers many situations. Under a Photo: Gordon McCarthy 


What about owls that live in open environments, like our Barn 
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full moon or in a town or city with artificial lighting, we have more 
than enough light to see by at night, and so would the owls. 
Away from direct lighting, the skyglow from towns is ever present 
in the populated parts of the continent. But even hundreds of 
kilometres from artificial lighting, we can see in the open if we 
allow our eyes at least 30 minutes to dark-adapt. Using our 
telescopes into the early hours of the morning deep in the 
Australian desert, Dean and | have seen the Milky Way casting a 
pale glow over the landscape. At Hamelin Pool in WA we could 
see the landscape clearly by the light of Venus and the Milky 
Way, and Venus even cast faint shadows. 


If we can see so well, and owls can see better than we do, open 
country owls could readily use vision on most nights. So the 
theory predicts that these birds don’t need a learning period, they 
don’t need to stay put, and they can hunt on the wing. Barn Owls 
are the most mobile of our Australian owls. 


A test for a scientific theory is that it not only explains the 
observations we have but it is also predictive. Let's see how this 
works on the Australian owls. Are owls using denser habitats 
more likely to be sedentary? Information in the Handbook of 
Australian, New Zealand and Antarctic Birds shows that the 
theory holds up well. 


Sooty Owl — forests — sedentary. 

Rufous Owl — rainforest, forests and woodlands — resident. 

Masked Owl — forests, woodlands, some shrubby habitats — 
sedentary. 

Barking Owl — forests and woodlands — sedentary. 

Powerful Owl — open forests and woodlands -— resident. 

Southern Boobook — forests to open woodlands, farmlands, 
towns — resident or partly migratory. 

Eastern Barn Owl — open areas — partly resident, dispersive, 
irruptive. 

Eastern Grass Owl — grasslands — partly resident, dispersive, 
irruptive. 


References 
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X 


Flowers of Anglesea & Aireys Inlet 


ANGAIR Inc. is pleased to announce the launch of its new Flora Guide ‘Flowers of Anglesea and Aireys 


Inleť edited by Margaret MacDonald. 


The guide contains photographs and descriptions of over 300 of the most common flowers seen in the 


Anglesea and Aireys Inlet district. 


Books are be available from ANGAIR direct or from local booksellers ($30 per copy). 


f , e-mail: angair@pipeline.com.au 


Phone: (03) 5263 1085 





Urban wildlife 


ecently we have spent a lot of time in Mooroolbark which is 

located at the foot of the Dandenongs and close to the 
wonderful Yarra Valley. Now its only claim to fame is the regular 
cancellation of the 7.30 a.m. train to Melbourne. 


And of course there's Maisie. Now she is our neighbour with a 
small forest on her urban block, and a plethora of birds. Early 
mornings we'd have 30 to 40 turtle-doves on the clothesline, with 
more in the trees around. There seemed to be an equal number 
of Common Mynas, all waiting for Maisie to feed them. And really 
we were not at all impressed. 


Over time | observed Little Corellas (40 one morning) and a few 
Galahs and Sulphur-crested Cockatoos flying in to Maisie's back 
yard. So | guessed these were getting a handout too. 


Now, the other night Maisie was around at 'our' place and we got 
to talking about her wildlife. We found out about the Brushtail 
Possum family which lived behind the cupboard in our garden 
shed. (| had rattled around in there a few times!) This was a third 
generation of Maisie's possums. She also had Ringtail Possums 
and one had a nest in our corner tree. 


... Joe Hubbard 


She also told of her battle with the owls she thought were after 
her possums. One big one was particularly interested, brown in 
colour, but the whitish one just sat and stared. To scare them off 
she had a selection of umbrellas, large for the big ones and 
smaller for ... you guessed right! She would stand under the 
offending owl and 'whoosh' the umbrellas until it left. 


But she had a different attitude towards the brown hawk, a 
regular, which was welcome to select a turtle-dove for a meal. 
Often it would make feathers fly as it plucked the victim in her 
back yard. | got to know when the raptor was around. Its arrival 
caused a mass exodus of birds. Sometimes the Grey Butcherbird 
had the same effect. 


The list went on. Magpies, Magpie-larks, Brown Thornbills, Red 
Wattlebirds, Little Raven ... 


So here was Maisie sharing with us her knowledge of urban 


wildlife, accumulated over the years, not at all scientific or 
‘politically correct’, but folklore at its very best. 
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Butterfly report 


...Valda Dedman 


arilyn Hewish, who is such a wonderful 

butterfly recorder, has observed a 
marked decline in butterfly numbers since 
the very hot days at the end of January and 
7 February. The effect of drought and heat 
on flowering and nectar availability, and 
butterfly response through variation in 
mating, egg laying or time of pupation are 
largely unknown. | wonder what effect the 
bushfires will have on butterfly populations in 
the burnt areas and if any monitoring will be 
done, particularly next spring and summer, 
especially if there is a good wildflower 
display, as so often occurs in bushland after 
fires. We have seen how butterflies are 
attracted to flowering grasstree spikes and 
return to burnt alpine areas in great 
numbers. Observations can be sent to me 
on dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 






Bright Shield-skipper 


Observers: JN, John Newman; MHe, Marilyn Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Hewish; TP, Trevor Pescott; VWD, Valda Dedman 


Spotted Jezebel Photo: Dean Hewish 


Barred Skipper 26/3/09 Brisbane Ranges Spring Ck Track 


Bright Shield-skipper 7/2/09 Carlisle heath, Old Carlisle Road 1 in tall gully forest; attracted to light 
at night 


Greenish Grass-dart 7/3/09 In yard, late afternoon 
O 28B -2 ogstherin yard at midday. sunny in yard at midday, sunn 
Imperial Jezebel 25/1/09 


settled on Wire-leaf Mistletoe flower 
Vared Srodas Brom yma — | Yavgher o o e hte 


anan Argus 10/3/09 In suburban garden on foreshore at 
4. 00 p.m. 


Brisbane Ranges, Loop Track 
A a ee a e a e eeo 
o y y o oao S S ë ë e 
Po [28309 | Highton | Inyardat11.30 a.m. Sunny.  —  |JN_ | 


boa F 29/3/09 Edwards Point In woodland. Sunny with a lot of 
shade. 


E 
© oo Tano | Edwards Point 
Coo S Freshwater Lake 


Po 1909 109 | Belmont = ————izdC 1 |1female =  —s 


flying very low. Second day of 40+” 

heat 
C S227209 | Brisbane Ranges, Loop Tk [2 females in woodland =| MHe 
o o foo O| Brisbane Ranges, Stony CreekPG | Tfemale  ăć ěăć [ME 
o foo | Brisbane Ranges Buckshot Track _| female  ć [Me 
C o o feo | Bacchus Marsh [1 female in garden; also 10n 18/3 | MHe 
C o oo faeo | Long Forest Long Point Track | 3 females in woodland | MHe 
emanen a ais Bet) Several in woodland LN 
a krespo i a A 
o S2509 Edwards Point [3 at flowering Seaberry Saltbush | MHe | 


25/1/09 Lake Lorne, Drysdale Many in and over lawns, grass and 
weeds 


C o | Bachus Maneh 
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President's Annual Report April 2009 


O n behalf of the Committee | am pleased to present this 
annual report of the Geelong Field Naturalist Club’s 
activities for 2008/2009. 


The 2008/2009 year has seen some improvements in terms of 
filling committee and duty holder positions, but has still presented 
us with some difficulties, the greatest of which has been the 
absence of an elected Treasurer, with the President having to 
continue acting in that capacity as well. 


On the brighter side, Lorraine Phelan has taken on the position of 


librarian which has enabled not only Dewey cataloguing and an 
updating of records, but also the opportunity to do some much 
needed updating of our reference and field guide material. Neil 
McInnes has continued his excellent work as Program 
Coordinator and Diana Primrose has continued to fill a number of 
gaps, including again organising the Angair Wildflower Show 
display. David Flanagan has coped admirably with the 
Treasurer's money-taking duties at meetings, Lynne Clarke has 
taken on the duties of Minutes Secretary, supporting the work of 
our Secretary, Tim Billington, and all committee members have 
‘pitched in’ with various other tasks. 


Regular events and ongoing activities 

Other key activities have continued to be organised by Club 
stalwarts. Barry Lingham has coordinated the Bird Group 
activities as efficiently as always; Trevor Pescott has continued 
to maintain our excellent program of mammal surveying; Dick 
Southcombe has chaired the Plant Group as well as contributing 
to Conservation Committee projects and organising the summer 
campout at Mt Hotham; and Polly Cutcliffe has again organised a 
wonderful program of Mid-week Bird Excursions. The Eco Book 
Group, coordinated by Lorraine Phelan, meets four or five times 
a year. The Plant Group, through the continued efforts of Dick 
Southcombe, has again worked with the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens and the Friends of the GBG to run the Wider Geelong 
Flora lecture series. 


The Club’s three main publications, the Geelong Naturalist 
(produced by Lorraine Phelan), the annual Geelong Bird Report 
(produced by Marilyn Hewish) and our website (maintained by 
Barry Lingham) continue to be the Club’s flagships, and we are 
grateful to Lorraine, Marilyn and Barry for their hard work on 
these excellent publications and to Peter Williams and his team 
for their continued efficiency in mailing of the Naturalist. 


The continued input from a number of members who write 
regular articles as well as the many who contribute observations 
has again provided the Naturalist with the wealth of natural 
history reporting and discussion that makes it such essential 
reading! 


Our monthly talks and excursions have again been well attended 
and although the Biodiversity Group still remains in recess, all 
the other special interest groups have maintained busy 
programs. We have continued to include surveys as part of our 
excursions program and this has given us an opportunity to visit 
a number of private properties as well as to identify key areas of 
skills we need to develop and areas of natural resource 
monitoring and recording that would benefit from increased 
activity in future years. 


We have continued our Boneseed clearing weekends in the You 
Yangs, our Clean-up Australia Day work at Jerringot and 
attendance at the ANGAIR Wildflower Show. Although our work 
in the You Yangs has produced significant results, recent 


...Deborah Evans 


g 
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GFNC members on Mt Loch during the January Campout. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


attendance at our working bees has not been sufficient to ensure 
that we can maintain the progress we have made. 


Members again contributed to bird surveys during the year, 
including wader counts and Orange-bellied Parrot and Hooded 
Plover counts. These continue to be important aspects of the 
Club's contribution to biodiversity studies in the region and to 
maintaining the Club’s public profile. 


Behind the scenes 

Committee activity has been as busy as usual with work on 
issues in the Geelong region. Bruce Lindsay spearheaded our 
campaign against subdivision adjacent to Seaview Park and we 
ended up taking our case to VCAT. Although we were 
unsuccessful, it was a valuable learning exercise for the Club. 
The Club also continues to be represented on a number of 
organisations, including the Barwon Water Environmental 
Consultative Committee and the Barwon River Users Group. 


Looking ahead 

Although our membership numbers have held reasonably steady 
in recent years, an influx of new, younger members is going to be 
essential if the Club is going to be viable in the longer term. This 
year sees a number of longstanding duty holders either stepping 
down or signing on for ‘just one more year’, emphasising how 
important it is going to be to have replacements in the wings for 
the various activities. | would like to pay particular thanks to 
Marilyn Hewish who is retiring from the task of producing the 
Geelong Bird Report and to Diana Primrose who is leaving the 
committee after an extraordinary 29 years of committee service 
in a range of capacities. 


And finally ... 

On behalf of all members | would like to sincerely thank the 
Committee and other volunteers for their hard work and for the 
various individual contributions that have enabled us to come out 
at the end of the year with the Club still an active and dynamic 
one. 
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THE GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INCORPORATED 


ACTING TREASURER’S REPORT 


t is with pleasure that | present this financial report for the year 
ended 29th February 2009. 


Our membership ‘units’ paid for in the financial year 
ending March 2009 totalled 162 (8 Corporate, 72 Ordinary, 


Subscription rates for the 2009/10 Club year are as follows: 
Supporting member — $45.00, Joint/family member — $45.00, 
Corporate member — $40.00, Ordinary member — $35.00, Junior 
member (under 19) — $10.00, Subscriber to Geelong Naturalist 
only — $30.00, Annual Geelong Bird Report — $10.00 (posted — 


student 0, plus 2 international). This compares with 160 
for the previous financial year. We welcomed 18 new 
members but lost 15. Including our current 9 life members 
and 24 free/ reciprocal magazine exchanges, and 
adjusting for new or renewing members who paid late in 
the previous year or early for the forthcoming year, our 
current membership is 194. 


Our basic running expenses this year, for printing, postage, 
stationery, meeting room hire, maintenance of existing 
equipment, insurance and Incorporation registration was 
$7057.47, compared to our income from subscriptions of $5725. 
There have been continuing increases in most of our costs, 
especially postage, and further increases, for example in printing 
costs, are anticipated for this year. Our ANZ V2 Plus Account 
(which is an At Call higher interest account) earned $1595.17 
interest this year, but the rate has dropped dramatically in recent 
months and less income from this source may be received this 
year. Desirably, a Club’s ‘basics’ should be covered by 
subscriptions, and so, after a number of years of having to rely 
on our investment account to ‘top up’ for basic expenses, we 
have decided to raise subscriptions slightly. 


The Club is still, however, in a very strong position financially. 
Although we received no grant from the City of Greater 
Geelong’s (CoGG) Community Stewardship Fund in this financial 
reporting period, we received two such $2000 grants in our 
previous financial period. We gratefully acknowledge a $3000 
donation from the Friends of Belmont Common when they wound 
up during 2008. Our thanks also to those members who have 
given donations and those with Supporting Memberships— we 
are most grateful to you all. 


Naturalist). International subscribers will be: Geelong Bird 
Report — $AUD25.00, Geelong Naturalist - $AUD50.00. We 
have added a new category of full-time tertiary student 
membership ($25.00), with the aim of attracting younger 
members from Deakin University and the Gordon Institute of 
TAFE. 


This year the Club has made substantial purchases of books and 
equipment. We made a major allocation for the library, which 
has enabled our librarian, Lorraine Phelan, to systematically 
update our references and field guides. We have also purchased 
Pix Controller cameras to enable our mammal group to survey 
photographically as well as with traps and hair funnels. We have 
also acquired our own data projector so that we are no longer 
reliant on the equipment we have been sharing with the Geelong 
Botanic Gardens. Our existing funds, plus hopefully continued 
support from CoGG, will enable us to purchase or replace other 
items in the future and to have funds for survey, research or 
educational purposes. 


| would like to express my thanks to our Membership Officer, 
Peter Williams, who works in conjunction with the Treasurer in 
keeping membership records up to date, and dealing with many 
other little frustrations of the job. 


Please review the financial statements for the detail of our 


income, expenditure, and financial status. 


Deborah Evans 
Honorary Treasurer 


GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INCORPORATED 


REG'D NO. AO013708R 


ANZ V2 PLUS ACCOUNT STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND TRANSFERS 


FOR YEAR ENDING 28th FEBRUARY 2009 


Bank balance brought forward 1st March 
RECEIPTS 

Interest received 

Transfers from General CBA cheque A/c 
Total 


TRANSFERS to CBA Cheque A/c 


Total 
Bank balance at end of year 
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29/02/2008 28/02/2009 
$ $ $ 
27845.52 
1334.18 1595.17 
5000.00 0.00 


| 1595.17 
| 3000.00 


26440.69 


1500.00 3000.00 





GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INCORPORATED 


REG'D NO. AO013708R 


CBA CHEQUE ACCOUNT STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 


FOR YEAR ENDED 28th FEBRUARY 2009 





28/02/2008 29/02/2009 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Cash book balance brought forward 1st March 1105.06 1627.38 
RECEIPT 
S 
Subscriptions from members 

Ordinary 2480.00 2232.00 

Joint/Family 1599.00 1517.00 

Magazine only 413.50 286.00 

Supporting 820.00 1312.00 

Corporate 252.00 378.00 

Junior/Student nil 0.00 

5564.50 5725.00 

Proceeds from fund raising 110.00 173.10 
Donations 415.00 455.00 
Government grants (CoGG)/other grants 4840.05 3000.00 
Field surveys nil nil 
Sale of books, pens 267.00 52.00 
Bird Report sales & prepaid postage 408.00 690.50 
Campout payments 2500.00 2220.00 
Excursion payments 900.00 980.00 
Sundries 12.50 0.00 
Bank Interest 11.18 12.40 
Transfer from ANZ V2 Plus A/c 1500.00 3000.00 
Total | 16308.00 
Less PAYMENTS 
Printing of Geelong Naturalist 2479.15 2981.00 
Posting Geelong Naturalist 857.63 885.70 
Printing Geelong Bird Report 309.80 271.72 
Postage Geelong Bird Report 67.45 112.20 
Stationery, printing - general 487.07 558.88 
Subscriptions/memberships 430.00 638.00 
Insurance premiums 934.51 825.37 
Incorporation fee (Consumer Affairs) 37.60 38.60 
Meeting Room hire 400.00 410.00 
Guest speaker travelling expenses 75.00 170.00 
Library purchases 520.00 2947.55 
Books for resale nil 0.00 
Fund raising expenses (pens, calendars) nil 0.00 
Travelling expenses (field surveys) nil 0.00 
Purchase of equipment 773.23 3946.07 
Repairs & maintenance of equipment 8.50 136.00 
Donations 10.80 
Excursion fees 759.30 840.00 
Excursion refunds 30.00 0.00 
Campout fees 2500.00 1770.00 
Campout refunds nil 450.00 
Duplicate subscription refunds 57.00 62.00 
Bank charges 20.00 0.00 
Sundries 259.67 366.46 
Transfer to ANZ V2 A/ 
c 5000.00 0.00 
Total | 17420.35 
Cash book balance at end of year 515.03 
Unpresented cheques 1494.07 1513.70 
CBA bank balance at end of year 3121.45 2028.73 
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THE GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INCORPORATED 


REG'D NO. A0013708R 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AS AT 29 FEBRUARY 2009 


ASSETS $ $ 
1) Cash at bank -- CBA Cheque Account 2028.73 
-- ANZ V2+ Account 26440.69 
2) Items purchased in current and prior financial years which are still being used by the Club: 
Equipment Date purchased Purchase 
price 
Furniture: Steel cupboards 1980 180.00 
Chairs 1990/1993 537.50 
Tables 2000 50.00 
Optical: Microscope 1981 315.00 
Telescope 1981 270.00 
Tripod 1986 75.00 
Kowa telescope and tripod 2001 2188.50 
Astronomical telescope and sundry e/pment 2002 100.00 
Trapping: 10 Elliott Type A mammal traps 1981 100.00 
15 Elliott traps and cases 2000 401.10 
2 Elliott Type A traps and spare parts 2008 78.50 
4 FUNA Trap Funnel colla 2008 110.00 
Pix controller camera system 2008 2848.13 
Library: Library books (at 2004 valuation) 1969—2004 6000.00 
HAANZAB 2005/2007 2560.00 
Other library books 2005/06/08/09 3245.50 
Off-site: Display panel at Jerringot 1997 800.00 
Interpretive signs—Jerringot 2002 3000.00 
Seats at Jerringot 2004 813.80 
Material for bat boxes 2005 90.00 
Office: Calculator 1999 18.95 
Laser printer 2003 450.98 
Computer software 2003 99.00 
Slide scanner 2004 729.30 
‘In Safe Hands' tool kit 2005 550.00 
External hard drive 2006 132.00 
Memory sticks 2006/2007 39.00 
Meetings: Sound system 1987 379.90 
Projector and screens 1983/1993 837.57 
Laser pointer 2000 74.95 
Overhead projector bulbs 2001 60.00 
Display System & accessories 2007 2515.13 
Cordless Logitech 2.4G Presenter 2007 99.00 
ACER data projector 2009 1080.00 
Excursions: GPS unit 2002 359.00 
Safety glasses x 5 2005 50.00 
2 Xx Hikers First aid kit 2007 73.81 
Phytophthera kit 2007 64.05 
4 Walkie-talkies 2007 432.95 
Sundry: Sundry equipment 1989/90/92 146.00 
250 shares in Timboon Bushland Co-op 1996/97 250.00 32204.62 
Gross assets 60674.04 
LIABILITIES 
Subscriptions received in advance 216.00 
Unpresented cheques 1513.70 1729.70 
NETT ASSETS 58944.34 
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Out and about 


Fruits of the forest in New Zealand 


t was the end of summer when we visited 

the South Island of New Zealand and many 
of the forest plants had finished flowering and 
were hanging with colourful berries, much 
beloved by the endemic New Zealand 
Pigeons (Kereru), large plump birds weighing 
up to 600 grams, with small heads and white 
bellies. The pigeons would have made good 
eating for Maoris and early Pakeha settlers. 
However, they are still common birds today. 
There is a tree Known as Pigeonwood 
Hedycarya arborea, which has bright orange 
berries that radiate out at the end of stalks 
arranged like the spokes of a wheel. 


Bellbirds (Makomako) share a native name 
with Wineberries Aristotelia serrata, which 
have round purple fruits. The berries taste 
sweet, but the seeds, if chewed, can leave a 
bitter nauseous aftertaste. The berries were 
relished by Maori children, and early white 
settlers made wine, jelly and jam from them. 
Wineberry can grow into a tree up to 10 m 
tall, with a smooth trunk up to 30 cm in 
diameter. The leaves are thin and toothed, 
often reddish underneath and the plant is 
semi-deciduous. Masses of small flowers 
occur before the leaves appear in spring. 
They are white at first but gradually change to 
pink and then red. The berries, about 5 mm in 
diameter, may be bright red to almost black 
and grow in panicles. 


Similar berries occur on Pouahou, Five 
Fingers Pseudopanax arboreus, but its 
flowers and berries are borne in umbels (like 
an umbrella, radiating out from the centre). It 
is a member of the Araliaceae, the Ivy family. 


The Mahoe or Whiteywood Melicytus 
ramiflorus has striking bright to dark violet- 
blue berries that grow on stalks straight out of 
the branches. Whiteywood refers to the 
smooth pale bark often covered in patches of 
white lichen; Melicytus means ‘no honey’, for 
the flowers, though very fragrant (they are a 
member of the violet family), produce no 
nectar. Mahoe grows as separate male and 
female plants from sea level to mountain 
forests. It is usually found in open areas, on 
the edges of forest, in gullies and 
streamsides. Maori used liquid from the boiled 
leaves for rheumatism and scabies and the 
inner bark to soothe burns. Native birds love 
the berries and, unfortunately, the introduced 
possums are fond of the flowers. Over the 
spring and summer period there are several 
flushes of flowering, always on the same 
branch. 


A much larger fruit which we did not try, 
thankfully, since the kernel can cause severe 
muscle cramps if eaten untreated, was the 
Karaka Corynocarpus laevigatus, which was 
growing near the sea north of Christchurch. 
The berries are large, bright orange and 2.5 to 











Mahoe berries on stalks straight out of 
the branches. 








... Valda Dedman 


4 cm long. The outer flesh can be eaten raw 
and tastes like overripe powdery apricot. The 
single large seeds inside the berries contain 
the alkaloid karakine and have to be boiled 
and then soaked for a long time in running 
water to make them edible. In spite of this, 
they were highly prized by the Maori, and 
Karaka are one of the few trees known to 
have been actually planted by them for food 
supplies. They are sometimes found growing 
in groves. The Maori ground the cooked 
kernels into flour for bread, which was usually 
reserved for chiefs and important people 
because of the amount of work involved. The 
shiny green leaves were also made into 
coronets to wear when visiting graves or 
during a tangi (Maori burial). 


Smaller plants on the forest floor may also 
yield berries in profusion. The Bush Lily 
Astelia fragrans has masses of orange berries 
which are seated on the remains of the fleshy 
flowers. The Maori were more interested in 
the fibrous leaves than their fruit, however. 
These plants, like their rare and vulnerable 
Otway (Lavers Hill) counterpart A. australiana, 
are often associated with beech forest, which 
reflects their ancient origin in the rainforests of 
Gondwana. 


The ‘false’ beeches Nothofagus all occur in 
the southern hemisphere, in South America, 
Australia, New Zealand, New Guinea and 
New Caledonia. Four beech species and two 
subspecies are endemic to New Zealand, the 
Black N. solandri var. solandri, the Mountain 
N. solandri var. cliffortioides, the Red N. 
fusca, the Silver N. menziesii and the Hard N. 
truncata. Male and female flowers occur on 
the same tree, the males appearing first and 
shedding their pollen before the tiny females 
appear. Before the male flowers shed their 
pollen, they turn distinctive colours according 
to species—red, straw-coloured, yellow or 
orange—lighting up whole hillsides for a week 
before releasing a cloud of pollen. The 
fertilised female flowers develop into nuts. 
Every few years there is a ‘mast year’ when 
super-heavy crops are produced, up toa 
tonne a hectare. The nuts are shed 
everywhere, on the ground, on logs, into 
streams, where they are washed down into 
lower ground, and into forks of trees. 


This instant and plentiful food supply can be 
both a boon and a threat to native life. Kaka 
will only breed in mast years, but an 
explosion in invertebrate populations can lead 
to a similar explosion in rodent populations 
and in predators such as stoats. New 
Zealand’s only ‘native’ rat is Rattus exulans, 
the Polynesian rat introduced by the Maori 
and now confined to Fiordland and several 
offshore islands; The Black Rat R. rattus and 
the Ship’s Rat R. norvegicus are widespread 
and control measures have been put in place 
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Honeydew beech forest at Lake 
Rotoiti. Note mammal trap on ground. 





Mammal trap with 
mesh and lichen. 


Mammal trap with small 
entrance for rats. 


by the Department of Conservation. This explains the mammal 
traps we saw during a walk through beech forest at Lake Rotoiti 
in the Nelson Lakes National Park. They were slightly larger and 
of a different design from Elliott traps and obviously meant to be 
left in place, since they had lichen growing on them. There was a 
small entrance opening at one end and a removable mesh cover 
at the other. If rat numbers build up the bait may also contain 


poison. Traps for stoats, ferrets and weasels are placed inside 
wooden tunnels, to deter birds. Initially, we were disturbed at the 
sooty mould (Capnodium fungus) covering so many of the beech 
tree trunks, giving them a black velvety appearance. However, 
this is a natural occurrence, a growth on excess honeydew 
exuded by the beech scale insect, which lives in the bark of 
beech trees, whose sap they suck. The insects exude excess 
sugars, called honeydew, in long threads. The honeydew in turn 
is a rich energy source for sooty moulds, nectar-feeding birds 
such as the Tui and the Bellbird and Kaka, lizards and insects. 
The natural balance has been upset by introduced wasps, which 
can build up to enormous numbers in the summer months and 
monopolise the honeydew. Wasps have been recorded at a 
density of 370 wasps per square metre of tree trunk, with each 
worker wasp able to carry 15 microlitres of honeydew at a time. 
Wasps can also prey on native invertebrates and even on small 
birds. As part of the Lake Rotoiti Nature Recovery Project wasps 
are controlled in mid-summer with a series of poison baits, which 
foraging wasps carry back to the nest, killing the colony. 


Honeydew is also a classification of honey referring to honey 
collected by bees from scale insect exudate throughout the 
world, and especially from the Black Forest in Germany. New 
Zealand honeydew is one of the country’s premium export 
honeys. Two species of scale insect, Ultracoelostoma assimilis 
on the trunks and branches and U. brittinion upper branches and 
twigs, inhabit Black Beech and Red Beech. Beech honeydew 
honey is a dark honey lower in glucose and fructose, and with 
more complex sugars, than flower honeys. It has high levels of 
antioxidants and antibacterial activity. The level of mineral and 
trace elements, in part attributable to the presence of sooty 
moulds, makes this honey popular in Europe. 
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Eco Book Club report 
An Explorer's Notebook, Tim Flannery 


AN EXPLORER’S 
NOTEBOOK 


"A 


learn from history. 





whole is well worth a read. 
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...Lorraine Phelan 


A: usual we wandered off the topic a lot in our discussions but when an author like Tim Flannery 
covers so many ideas in his book that is hardly surprising. 


The subtitle of An Explorer's Notebook in some editions is Essays on life, history and climate and that 
says it all really. This is a selection of essays and book reviews written by the author over the last 25 
years. They're in chronological order so we follow Tim from his early years as a scientist in the field 
through to his acceptance speech as Australian of the Year. He writes of his life, the interesting people 
he has met, the environment and climate, the challenges that face us in the future and how we can 


Tim has the gift of being able to tell a stories that convey what he has to say in language we like, with 
enthusiasm and confidence. He's not afraid to admit mistakes and to change his ideas. 


The book is divided into three sections. Part one concentrates on his field work in New Guinea, 
Australia and the Pacific. Part two has some of his wonderful book reviews for the New York Review 
of Books and The Times Literary Supplement. The third section, called Climate, covers essays on 
climate change and the future. Book Club members enjoyed the first section in particular, but the 


What else has been seen? 


..LoOrraine Phelan 


Bull-ant, Myrmecia sp. 17, You Yangs, Hovells Creek, 8/3/09, 1 active nest in 
woodland; a rare dry-country ant. (MHe) 


Garden Wolf Spider Lycosa godeffroyi, Brisbane Ranges, Savannah Track, 
11/3/09, a female dragging large egg sac waited under a light set up at night to 
attract moths, occasionally dashed about catching insects; identified by David Hirst, 
SA Museum. (MHe) 


Southern Brown Tree Frog Litoria ewingii, Wensleydale, 14/3/09, 1 on doorstep at 
night, 1 a.m. (MHe) 


Victorian Smooth Froglet Geocrinia victoriana, 19/3/09, Lake Elizabeth, many 
calling from pools in Barwon River and from shallow edges of lake; identified by calls 
on Frogs of Victoria website (Amphibian Research Centre) (MHe) 


A small Allocasuarina littoralis was cut down because it was thought to be dead. 
During the January dry weather it shot in to us a very unusual manner. It is still going 
well. We wondered if anyone else had seen growth like this. Photo. (KS) 


Snail egg-mass: found on the beach at Edwards Point on 19/02/09, the egg-mass of 
a predatory sand snail, probably Polinices conicus. Photo. (TP) 


Mating flight—not barbed wire or thorny stem, these are flying ants that were 
spiralling up into the warm morning air in March at Yaugher, 11/3/09. Later in the 
day, White-throated Needletails were seen hunting over the same tree-tops. Photo. 
(TP) 


Blue-banded Bee on 27/03/09, in Belmont, the blossom on the Cockspur Flower 
Plectranthus parviflorus attracted a Blue-banded Bee Amegilla cingulata which 
performed its well-known buzz-pollination act to perfection. (TP) 


Fly, Belmont 20/2/09. Blowfly sized with blue striped abdomen. Behaved much like a 
bee including feeding from flowers. (JH) 


Damsel Fly, Moolap Nursery, 7/3/09. Medium sized. Nearly all pale blue with 
abdomen finely barred black. Blue bars on either side of thorax. Blue Ringtail? (JH) 


Coast Tussock Grass, 9/3/09. Backlit by the sun. Lovely! Soundtrack provided by 
Singing Honeyeater. (JH) 


Vine Moth, Belmont, 11/3/09. Individual sightings but quite common. Photo. (JH) 


Grevillea Moth caterpillar, 19/3/09. Large, surprisingly strong for size— | struggled 
to unzip it from a twig but could not remove it entirely for fear of pulling off its head. 
(Who said good riddance?) Had to 'prise' apart last two claspers to complete 


operation. (JH) (Cont.) 
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Flying ants spiral in a mating flight. Photo: Trevor Pescott Allocasuarina littoralis Photo: Kathie Strickland 
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Continued from page 13 


Froghoppers, 28/3/09. | noticed a lot of insects hopping around the foliage of a 
grevillea in my garden so | photographed them. Having identified them as 
Froghoppers of the Membracidae Family, probably of the Terentius species, | went 
back to next day to see if | could find any of the instars. See photos on this page and 


on the front cover. (LPh) 


Observers: JH, Joe Hubbard; KS, Kathie Strickland; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, 


Marilyn Hewish; TP, Trevor Pescott 





A froghopper on a grevillea, Highton 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Pelagic birds of southern Victoria: Barry Lingham 
Bird Group meeting 19 March 2009 


arry Lingham presented a talk he had recently given to the 

Barwon Heads community to raise awareness of the rich 
seabird life visible from the local coast. With winter approaching, 
bird enthusiasts know that the time for regular sea-watching for 
pelagic birds will soon be upon us. The ocean coasts in this 
region offer excellent opportunities for catching glimpses of 
oceanic birds. 


Probably the most famous pelagic bird is the Wandering 
Albatross. This is a rarely seen visitor to Bass Strait and is mainly 
noted in winter. It is the largest albatross, with a wingspan of up 
to 3.5 metres. Juveniles are brown with white faces. This 
albatross breeds on Antarctic islands. The Southern Royal 
Albatross has similar plumage to the Wandering but has a more 
elegant appearance. Like the Wandering Albatross, it is only 
rarely seen from the southern Victorian coast. The Southern 
Royal Albatross breeds on the Otago Peninsula on New 
Zealand’s South Island. The numbers of both large albatross 
species have been severely affected by long-line fishing in recent 
years. 


Near Geelong, the Black-browed Albatross is the albatross most 
commonly seen from shore. It is a smaller species with a 
wingspan of up to 2.5 metres and is most easily distinguished by 
the narrow white band along the centre of the underwings. This 
species breeds on subantarctic islands. 


Another commonly seen albatross in the Geelong region is the 
Shy Albatross. They are mainly present in winter and are easily 
identified by the thin dark edges on the underwings. Shy 
Albatrosses have greyer upperwings than Black-browed 
Albatrosses. Their wingspan can be up to 2.6 metres. This 
species is the only albatross to breed in Australian waters, 
nesting on Bass Strait islands. 


Yellow-nosed Albatrosses are less commonly seen from shore, 
but are reported a few times in most years. These are slightly 
smaller birds and their bills are black with a yellow stripe. Their 
underwings have dark leading edges and also thin dark trailing 
edges. They breed on subantarctic islands. 


Sooty Albatrosses are uniformly dark and are very elegant fliers. 
The seldom appear close to shore but are reported occasionally 
in this region. They are slightly smaller than the previously 
mentioned species, with wingspans of 2 metres. 


Another dark bird that is commonly sighted off the coast is the 
Southern Giant-Petrel. It could possibly be mistaken for a Sooty 
Albatross. These are large birds, with a 2 metre wingspan. They 
occur in two morphs. The dark form is most commonly seen but 
there is also a white morph with dark spots. The very similar 
Northern Giant-Petrel also occasionally appears locally and is 
always dark. However, the two species can only be distinguished 
by the colour of their bill tips and dark giant-petrels cannot be 
separated when seen at a distance. Giant-Petrels commonly 
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...Dean Hewish 


feed on offal and carrion. They are much more bulky and less 
elegant than albatrosses and their bills are heavy and pale. 


A small pelagic bird species occasionally glimpsed at sea is the 
Cape Petrel. These birds have a 90 cm wingspan and a 
distinctive black-and-white checquered pattern on their 
upperparts. They are uncommon in the Geelong area. 


Fairy Prions are often found beachcast on the southern coast, 
but can occasionally be seen offshore in large numbers after a 
period of strong southerly winds, as happened in July 2008. 
There are several similar species that are impossible to 
differentiate when viewed at a distance. Prions are very rapid 
fliers and have a distinctive M-shaped dark band across their 
wings and back. Prions breed on southern oceanic islands. 


Short-tailed Shearwaters are uniformly dark, medium-sized 
seabirds and are considered to be the most numerous Australian 
birds. In autumn and spring, enormous numbers of these birds 
can be seen flying along the southern coast and occasionally 
entering Port Phillip Bay. They nest on Bass Strait islands and 
migrate north through the Pacific to near Alaska, then return via 
the North American coast to arrive in Australia in mid-September. 
They all depart around mid-April. 


During the periods when Short-tailed Shearwaters are not 
present, Fluttering Shearwaters can still be seen. These breed 
near New Zealand but some can be found in Australian waters all 
year, although they are more abundant during the winter. They 
are slightly smaller than Short-tailed Shearwaters, have white 
underparts and are excellent fliers. 


Australasian Gannets could be mistaken for albatrosses because 
they are mainly white seabirds with wingspans that can reach 

2 metres. However, their brilliant white colour, buff-coloured 
heads, black tips to the wings and distinctive shapes make them 
easy to identify. They are very common in the Geelong region, 
both on the open ocean and within Port Phillip Bay. The breeding 
colonies on Wedge Light and the Pope's Eye within the Bay are 
the only gannet breeding sites in the world on man-made 
structures. These birds catch fish by plunge-diving in spectacular 
fashion. 


Pacific Gulls are common along our foreshores but are never 
seen in large numbers at any one place. They are large gulls with 
1.5 metre wingspans and large yellow bills with orange tips. 
Adults are white with dark wings and tail tip, but juveniles are 
uniformly darker all over and can be confused with other dark 
seabirds such as jaegers. 


Several members of the Bird Group are regular sea-watchers 

and contributed their own impressions and identification hints. 
Everyone present much appreciated the excellent photographs 
that Barry used to illustrate his talk. These were courtesy of Geoff 
Jones (www.barraimiging.com.au). 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion, Rice Reserve and Jerringot 


26 February 2009 
...Craig Morley 


Leader: Kay Campbell. Bird list and report: Craig Morley. Rice Reserve, Horseshoe Bend Road,1015—1145 h. Total: 28 
Nine members participated in an enjoyable morning of birding. species (plus an unidentified raptor). 

Special thanks to Kay. 

Weather: Fine and sunny. Mild to warm, with an easterly wind [See Craig's photos. On the back cover, a Common Starling 
which developed during the morning. moulting from juvenile plumage to the spots and iridescence of 
Jerringot, 0820—1000 h. There was very little surface water adults. On the inside front cover, White-faced Herons at 
available to the birds. Most of the activity of the wetland birds Thompsons Creek, Rice Reserve. ] 

was centred round the larger of two remaining ponds. Total: 45 

species. 


Species Jerringot Rice Reserve 

Spotted Dove Several noted. One noted. 

Crested Pigeon At least 7 seen along edge of golf course. 

Straw-necked Ibis Two birds in longer grass on the edge of the golf course. 

Harrier sp. A raptor gliding high to the east. The rump was not 
visible, the outer primaries were dark and some inner 
primaries and secondaries were missing. The base of 
the primaries appeared pale, by contrast with 
primaries. The wrists were held forward and the 
general confirmation of the bird suggested a harrier 
species, however a conclusive ID was not possible. 

Little Eagle One pale morph bird gliding high to east. 

Brown Falcon One bird in flight to the north. 

Purple Swamphen Several. Seen at both remaining ponds. 

Spotless Crake At least 3 birds foraging on the muddy margins of the larger 

pool. 
Dusky Moorhen Two at the larger pond. Two or three along Thompson’s creek. 


Black-winged Stilt 9 birds at larger pond. 
Masked Lapwing At least 4. 
Latham’s Snipe At least 6. Some standing cryptically in or near vegetation. 
One or two flying about. 
Silver Gull 8 birds in and around larger pond. 
Spotted Dove Several noted. One noted. 


Galah At least 40 (possibly more) on edge of golf course. ~6 noted. 
Rainbow Lorikeet At least two flying over. 
Musk Lorikeet Several heard in the distance. At least 10 heard and seen. 
Little Lorikeet At least 6 heard and seen. 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet At least 6 heard and seen. 
Red-rumped Parrot Many. Possibly at least 30, including begging young. 
Superb Fairy-wren Numerous. Several males moulting out of blue plumage A number, including several males moulting out of 
were noted. blue plumage. 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Spotted Pardalote Several heard. 
White-plumed Honeyeater Several Several 
Red Wattlebird Several A flock of at least 20 flew in from the south and 
alighted in trees. Other individual birds. 
White-fronted Chat At least 6 foraging on dried soil. Not recorded at Jerringot 
since July 2001 (Kay Campbell pers. comm.). 
New Holland Honeyeater Several Several 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike | Heard and at least one bird seen. 
Crested Shrike-tit A pair afforded good views as they foraged on bark. 
Dusky Woodswallow At least 5, some overhead briefly 
Grey Butcherbird One bird heard in distance on golf course. 
Australian Magpie Several noted and begging young heard. Several noted and begging young heard. 
Willie Wagtail Several including young birds with buff/obrown markings on | Several 
wings. 
Little Raven Several seen and heard. Several seen and heard. 
Magpie-lark Several Several 
Golden-headed Cisticola One, possibly two birds heard in dense vegetation. 
Little Grassbird One bird on the edge of the smaller pond of water. 
Silvereye Heard. 
Welcome Swallow Many overhead. At least 20. 
Tree Martin ~6 young birds loosely associating with Welcome 
Swallows. 
Common Blackbird One or two noted. One or two noted. 
Common Starling Large number, mainly foraging on the edge of the larger 
pond. Majority of birds were juveniles moulting into their first 
adult plumage with spots on the breast and iridescence. 
Common Myna Small number noted on the edge of the larger pond. 
Red-browed Finch At least two flocks, one numbering 10+. Several seen and heard. 
House Sparrow Several. 
European Goldfinch One or two seen and heard. 
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Excursion to Moorabool River, Meredith: lan Penna's property 
15 March 2009 


VW ith rain promising, nine members met at Meredith to head 
out to lan Penna's property. lan had prepared an excellent 
collection of material including a large air photo which enabled us 
to see the property’s key features and plan our route for the day. 
After lan had given us a history of the property and its plantings 
under various funding schemes (Victorian Volcanic Plains 
Tender, Moorabool Gorge Recovery Program, Sawlogs for 
Salinity), and then the inevitable quick cuppa, we headed off for 
the river. 


The property has an abundant cover of Silver Tussocks Poa 
labillardierei and we admired these and other native grasses, 
including Kangaroo Grass and Austrostipa sp., as we went past 
the dark soils on the basalt capping near the house and then on 
down into the Ordovician sedimentary rocks with their much 
lighter coloured soils. There was still quite a lot of gorse and 
blackberry along the river, so at first we got only a few glimpses 
of the stream itself, and could only hear the sound of some small 
falls, presumably over a rock bar. We came out at the Barwon 
Water pumping station which had been taking water for Meredith 
after the recent releases from Lal Lal reservoir (the gauge 
showed 0.38 metres, for those interested in these things). 


We then crossed a small creek and followed the river around 
past Manna Gums and Narrow-leaved Peppermints, with a view 
across to a magnificent Cherry Ballart, and then a little later to an 
even more magnificent anticline in the sedimentary rocks. We 
rounded the ridge and found a sheltered spot out of the very 
wintery wind on the river bank for lunch. We spent lunchtime 
looking for koalas on the opposite side of the river but only as we 
proceeded on after lunch did we spot the huge, gorilla-like koala 
that had been sitting almost directly above us! Someone 
commented that this stretch of the river looked like perfect 

“E J "y i 





Photo: lan Campbell 


Birds—Polly Cutcliffe and Cheryl West-Lau 


Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Golden Whistler 
Australian Magpie 

Grey Currawong 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Restless Flycatcher 
Silvereye 

Red-browed Finch 


Wedge-tailed Eagle 

Galah 

Crimson Rosella 
White-throated Treecreeper 


Superb Fairy-wren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 

Spotted Pardalote 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 


... Deborah Evans 


platypus habitat, and lan later confirmed that he has frequently 
seen platypus at the pumping station. 


Our next stop was the top of the ridge where a gnarled, weather- 
beaten Tree Violet and a Sweet Bursaria somehow managed to 
survive. As we headed down to the creek and back towards the 





house, the huge amount of work lan and his family have done 
clearing gorse was apparent, with piles of dead gorse collected 
ready for disposal as soon as the opportunity to burn comes. We 
followed the fence line up through one of the many plantings on 
the property and back to the house for afternoon tea (thanks to 
Barbara for providing the delicious mud cake!) and a chance to 
look at lan’s before and after photos of the plantings, some 
1930s aerial photos of the property, panoramic photos and the 
Victorian Volcanic Plains Tender report. 


Plants—Diana Primrose 


These are the main non-plantation species seen along the 
Moorabool River. Species identification is to the best of our 
ability at the time, using mainly Wildflowers of the Brisbane 
Ranges by Clive & Merle Trigg. This is an area that could well 
warrant a more in depth survey in the future, perhaps in Spring. 


Acacia aculeatissima 
Acacia dealbata 
Acacia mearnsii 
Acacia melanoxylon 
Acacia pycnantha 
Acaena novae-zealandiae 
Austrodanthonia sp. 
Austrostipa sp. 
Bursaria spinosa 
Callistemon sieberi 
Cassinia longifolia 
Centella cordifolia 
Clematis microphylla 
Convolvulus spp. 
Dipsacus fullonum 
Einadia hastate 
Einadia nutans 
Eucalyptus radiata 
Eucalyptus viminalis 
Eucalyptus yarraensis 
Exocarpus cupressiformis 
Hypoxis vaginata 
Juncus sp.(? effusus“) 
Leptospermum lanigerum 
Lomandra filiformis 
Melicytus dentata 
Myriophyllum simulans 
Phragmites australis 
Poa labillardierei 
Pterostylis nana 
Pultanaea pedunculata 
Rosa sp. (?rubiginosa) 
Rubus fruiticosus 

Salix fragilis 

Themeda triandra 
Triglochin procera 
Typha sp. 

Ulex europaeus 

Ulmus sp. 
Wahlenbergia luteola 


Thin-leaf Wattle 
Silver Wattle 

Black Wattle 

Black Wood 

Golden Wattle 
Bidgee Widgee 
Wallaby Grass 
Spear-grass 

Sweet Bursaria 
River Bottlebrush 
Shiny Cassinia 
Centella 

Small-leaf Clematis 
Bindweed 

Wild Teasel 

Saloop 

Nodding Saltbush 
Narrow-leafed Peppermint 
Mannah Gum 

Yarra Gum 

Cherry Ballart 

Yellow Star 

Spiny Rush 

Woolly Tea Tree 
Wattle Mat-rush 

Tree Violet 

Common Water Milfoil 
Phragmites 

Silver Tussock Grass 
Dwarf Greenhood (rosette) 
Matted Bush Pea 
Briar Rose* 
Blackberry* 

Crack Willow* 
Kangaroo Grass 
Water Ribbons 
Cumbungi 

Gorse* 

Elm* 

Bluebell 
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lan then led the 'stayers' off towards the other side of the 
property where we got a chance to see the small patch of 
remnant vegetation and a range of other plantings of varying 
character and density, including lan’s experiments with direct 
seeding on one of the hill tops from which the pines had been 
removed. We also had a chance to see the Dorper sheep—a 
meat breed that sheds their wool and don’t need shearing— 
which lan grazes on the property, guarded by two very insouciant 


Invertebrates—Dave King 


Invertebrates were not in great number probably due to the 
dryness of the country. A spectacular grasshopper was found 
and often seen fleeing before the group, easily observed by a 
bright yellow flash on its forewing as it flew, it was the 
Gastrimargus musicus. Another member of the Orthoptera 
Order was very evident, this was the Black Field Cricket, 
Teleogryllus species. 


Around the property were a number of the introduced Wild 
Teasel, Dipsacus fullonum, with their prominent spiky heads 
one of which partially concealed a fine specimen of spider, an 
Eriophora sp. 


Under many of the basalt rocks turned over were to be found 
specimens of termites, all found to be of the worker caste. They 


alpacas! We also visited a small reed-filled dam, but did not see 

its resident Black Snake, nor any of the echidnas which lan sees 
regularly. After braving a few showers we trudged wearily back 

uphill to the cars. 


A wonderful day of roaming the riverbank, paddocks and 
plantings, and many thanks to lan for giving up his time to show 
us round the property. 


were most probably Hapsidotermes sp.; it is difficult to 
determine species without having to hand specimens of the 
soldier caste. 


Earwigs were relatively common beneath rocks, these were 
Lablidae sp. Also under these rocks were found two species of 
Tenebrioninae beetle, Helacinae sp. and Tenebrioninae sp. 
Only two representatives of the Order Lepidoptera were 
observed, one the ubiquitous Cabbage White Butterfly, Pieris 
rapae, the other an inconspicuous Moth, Anthele phaeodesma. 
Many specimens were to seen of the true bug, the Harlequin 
Bug, Dindymus versicular, all of which appeared to be late 
instar. 


Although not an invertebrate it is appropriate to record that a 
skink was observed making a rapid retreat from an overturned 
rock into the undergrowth, it was a Garden Skink, Lampropholis 
guichenoti. 





What's up 


D id anyone manage to catch sight of Comet Lulin? 


The weather was not co-operative around the time of its closest 
approach. However on 24 February, | woke at 2 a.m. and 
decided to look outside in the hope 
that the clouds had cleared. | was 
pleased to find the sky completely 
clear and a quick search located the 
comet, visible to the naked eye as a 
small fuzzy patch in the sky near 
Saturn. Through binoculars, the 
head of the comet was visible and a 
small trace of the tail could be seen 
as well. | did not have a telescope 
set up for photography but put our 
Pentax digital camera on a sturdy 
tripod and captured the photograph 
shown here. The fastest lens we 
have has only a 50 mm focal length, 
so the magnification was not large. 
The stars are streaked because of 
movement of the earth during the 
20 second exposure. The comet 
was strikingly green in the colour photograph. Many comets 
show this colour, because radiation from the sun excites 


Comet 





...Dean Hewish 


cyanogen (CN) and diatomic carbon (CC) molecules in the gas 
cloud around the comet's nucleus and causes them to fluoresce. 
In 1909, cyanogen was discovered in comets and this sparked 
some panic when it was announced that the Earth would pass 
through the tail of Comet Halley in 
May 1910. Cyanogen is poisonous 
but the gas in a comet's tail is a 
pretty good vacuum by industrial 
standards and the amount of 
cyanogen that entered the Earth's 
atmosphere was minuscule. 


We looked for Comet Lulin again on 
the following night and found that it 
was faintly visible to the naked eye 
at 11 p.m., despite being partially 
hidden by hazy clouds. It had moved 
a considerable distance in the sky 
from its position on the previous 
night. Comet Lulin is now on its way 
out of the solar system and is visible 
only with astronomical telescopes. 
Plenty of spectacular photographs of 
Comet Lulin can be found in the Spaceweather.com archives 
from March. 


Managing wetlands in a drying climate 


A free 


forum 


13-14 May 2009 


The Victorian Catchment Management Authority Wetland Network wishes to invite you to the free forum to be held at the National 
Wool Museum Conference Centre Geelong. On Wednesday. the 13 May a number of invited speakers will talk on the forum's theme 


and an expert panel will discuss issues and questions raised by p 


articipants. On Thursday the 14 May there will be a number of 


field tours that will further explore the themes of the forum. Limited number of places. To register please call reception at 
Corangamite CMA on (03) 5232 9100. https:/www.govdex.gov.au/confluence/display/VCMAWN/Eorum 
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Plant Group 


he presentation by Tim D'Ombrain at the Wider Geelong 

Flora Lecture certainly left us in no doubt about his passion 
for and his knowledge of western Victoria's indigenous 
vegetation, especially the grassland and grassy woodland 
remnants now often confined to road and rail reserves. 


A large part of Tim's work is with local government councils; they 
are responsible for the roads on which most of the remnants 
occur. 


Through his company, Biodiversity Services, he has conducted 
roadside surveys—more recently for Geelong, Colac-Otway and 
Pyrenees municipalities—prepared strategies, prescriptions, 
maps and databases to assist councils manage their roadsides, 
carried out weed removal and planting project, and provided 
training for council staff. 


Tim explained all these aspects and demonstrated a new tool he 
has developed which he hopes will enable managers to foresee 
the financial and on-ground consequences of inappropriate 
management. His response to questions revealed that there is a 
large difference in the commitment of various councils to the 
management of roadside vegetation; some have a well-informed 
line of command and trained crews with adequate resources, 
others appear to be less interested. 


Tim was noncommittal when | raised the following: 'A group of 
people ignored Significant Vegetation signs to plant and harvest 
a crop on a roadside between Ararat and Dunkeld last season. | 
understand his feeling and his position—for a person who has 
worked so hard for many years to protect vegetation it was a 
severe blow. What should we do? Shout from the rooftops! 





...Dick Southcombe 


Tim continued conversation with the late-goers while he was 
enjoying a final cuppa. 


Perhaps we could ask Tim to lead an excursion and perhaps the 
Club could visit the Pyrenees for a weekend. 


April meeting 

Members are requested to bring specimens for discussion and 
identification and discuss plants observed during recent club 
outings. We will continue our investigation of a Fabulous 
Fabaceae version. 


Plant native. Plant autumn. Save water 


Australian Plant Society Geelong 
Autumn Plant Sale 2009 


Saturday 18 April, 9.00 to 5.00 


Sunday 19 April, 9.00 to 4.00 


"Wirawilla’, 40 Lovely Banks Rd (formerly Purnell Rd), 
Lovely Banks (Melway 431D6) 


Refreshments, BBQ, book sales, off-street parking. 


Adults $2.00. Children free. 


Bird observations March 2009 


R eeo Lake is probably the most significant local freshwater 
wetland for bird species. It filled from the Barwon River, just 
before the river flows over the Second Break into the saline 
section of the Lake Connewarre wetlands. Successful 
management of water levels along with periodic drying has 
created a healthy wetland that is home to many waterfowl and 
other wetland species. Guy Dutson, from Birds Australia, has 


... Barry Lingham 


them when cold fronts or storm clouds are near. 


During March, many of the migratory waders are busily feeding, 
storing fat as a fuel supply for their long flights to the northern 
hemisphere. They begin to change into breeding plumage so that 
they are ready to begin breeding as soon as they arrive. Double- 
banded Plovers movements are reversed, as they spend the 


surveyed the lake twice during the past month, observing species winter months in Australia before returning to New Zealand to 


such as Wood Sandpiper, Marsh Sandpiper, Glossy Ibis, Spotted 
Crake, Red-kneed Dotterel, Blue-winged Parrot and Brolga. 
Large numbers of duck species, including Magpie Geese were 
seen. 


None of those particular species are hunted, yet the disturbance 
they experienced when duck hunters were allowed to use Reedy 
Lake as a site to kill waterfowl meant that they were flushed and 
their feeding cycles were interrupted. In the past, times of very 
dry conditions have meant that duck season was abandoned. 
However, this year a limited season was declared, despite the 
low numbers of ducks in Victoria. 


With little or no water in most wetlands, it is a good chance to 
see crakes and rails as they are forced to leave the cover of the 
reedy growth they usually inhabit. Several observations of these 
birds were made over the past month. 


There have been few reports of White-throated Needletails this 


season, So it was interesting to note that they were in the 
Bacchus Marsh area during mid-March. Keep an eye out for 
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breed. Some have already arrived in our area. 


The Flame Robin is usually an altitudinal migrant, leaving the 
Geelong lowland areas in September to breed in mountainous 
areas and returning around early April. Sometimes, after a fire, 
they will stay in the area to breed. This occurred with a 
population in the You Yangs that regularly bred after the fires in 
the 1980s. The record from Anakie Gorge shows that some 
breeding Flame Robins have also remained in the Brisbane 
Ranges after the fires from two years ago, raising young over the 
summer period. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: AF, Ade Foster; BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry 
Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; CHa, Cathy Hawes; CMo, Craig 
Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; GD, Guy Dutson; GMc, Gordon 
McCarthy; JH, Joe Hubbard; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PC, Polly 
Cutcliffe; SQ, Stuart Quick 


Species 

Magpie Goose 

Freckled Duck 
Australasian Shoveller 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
White-throated Nightjar 
White-throated Needletail 
Australasian Bittern 
Glossy Ibis 
Black-shouldered Kite 
White-bellied Sea Eagle 


Black Kite 


Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Brolga 


Buff-banded Rail 


Australian Spotted Crake 


Black-tailed Native-hen 


Double-banded Plover 


Hooded Plover 


Red-kneed Dotterel 
Banded Lapwing 
Common Greenshank 
Marsh Sandpiper 
Wood Sandpiper 
Curlew Sandpiper 
Painted Button-quail 
Arctic Jaeger 
Rainbow Lorikeet 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Rainbow Bee-eater 
Striated Thornbill 
Yellow Thornbill 
White-fronted Chat 
Masked Woodswallow 
White-browed Woodswallow 
Rufous Fantail 


White-winged Chough 
Flame Robin 


Tree Martin 
Zebra Finch 
Diamond Firetail 


Number 
76 

57 

2 
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Date 
20/02/2009 
12/03/2009 
17/03/2009 
17/03/2009 
18/03/2009 
6/03/2009 
12/03/2009 


20/02/2009 
12/03/2009 
15/02/2009 
28/02/2008 
20/02/2009 
28/02/2009 
28/02/2009 
15/03/2009 


13/02/2009 


28/02/2008 
17/02/2009 
12/03/2009 
17/02/2009 


8/03/2009 


12/03/2009 
16/022009 


24/02/2009 


12/03/2009 
3/02/2009 


8/03/2009 
12/03/2009 
19/03/2009 


8/03/2009 


9/03/2009 

20/02/2009 
12/03/2009 
21/02/2009 


12/03/2009 
12/03/2009 
20/02/2009 
12/03/2009 
8/03/2009 


8/03/2009 
25/02/2009 
3/02/2009 
8/03/2009 
8/03/2009 
5/03/2009 
20/02/2009 
8/03/2009 
9/03/2009 
9/03/2009 
17/03/2009 


5/03/2009 
8/03/2009 


12/03/2009 
8/03/2009 
8/03/2009 


Comments 
Reedy Lake. Seen during an Important Bird Area survey 
Reedy Lake. Seen during survey of Reedy Lake 
Drysdale. McLeods Waterhole. Also on 18/3/09 
Drysdale. McLeods Waterhole. 
Drysdale. McLeods Waterhole. One bird with a small young. 
Brisbane Ranges. Sapling Gully. Called intermittently from 2100 to 22:45 
Bacchus Marsh. Flying overhead. A flock of several 100 reported later on 
Birdline. 
Reedy Lake. Seen during an Important Bird Area survey 
Reedy Lake. Seen during survey of Reedy Lake 
Bellarine. Hovering over paddock opposite Bellarine Estate 
Lake Wurdi Boluc. Flying over the Cape Otway Road into the lake area. 
Reedy Lake. Seen during an Important Bird Area survey 
Lara. 2 birds plus another seen north of Lara 
Avalon. A bird near the airport. 
Fyansford. Corner of Midland Highway and Ringroad. Seen in same site two 
months ago. 
The Deviation, Geelong West. Birds soaring over denuded, rabbit infested 
hillside 
Lake Wurdi Boluc. Two birds on the shore in the SW area. 
Reedy Lake. (Moolap Station Rd) In distance 
Reedy Lake. Seen during survey of Reedy Lake 
Newtown. Observed adjacent to King Lloyd Reserve in Barwon River 
bank vegetation. They appeared unperturbed by our presence, possibly 
eating bugs uncovered by our Blanket Weed removal. Also seen again on 
18/2/09 
Balyang Sanctuary. First observed Balying Sanctuary 20/9/08. Two birds on 
26/10/08. Two young (black fluff balls) 12/01/09. One or two birds seen often 
through January but not seen for some time until one bird bathing am on 8/3. 
Reedy Lake. Seen during survey of Reedy Lake 
Newtown. Observed in heavy vegetation on Barwon River bank at end of 
Balcombe Road 
Balyang Sanctuary. First observed 5/11/08. Two birds seen 16/11 to 2/12/08. 
One bird seen daily until last observation on 24/2/09 
Reedy Lake. Seen during survey of Reedy Lake 
Balyang Sanctuary. First observed 24/10/08. Seen regularly until last 
observation on 3/2/09 
Lake Victoria. Roosting near the island. 
Reedy Lake. Seen during survey of Reedy Lake 
Black Rocks. Seen in company of Red-necked Stints that were coming into 
breeding plumage plus a few Red-capped Plovers 
Lake Victoria. 2 juveniles with 3 adult Hoodies near the shell grit works plus 
another 2 adults further south. 
Breamlea. Including one immature bird 
Reedy Lake. Seen during an Important Bird Area survey 
Reedy Lake. Seen during survey of Reedy Lake 
Connewarre. Bluestone School Road, NE of Breamlea Road. Returned to the 
area after not being seen for several months. 
Reedy Lake. Seen during survey of Reedy Lake 
Reedy Lake. Seen during survey of Reedy Lake 
Reedy Lake. Seen during an Important Bird Area survey 
Reedy Lake. Seen during survey of Reedy Lake 
Lake Victoria. Many in partial breeding plumage. Also about 4500 Red-necked 
Stint, some with red necks. 
Brisbane Ranges. Anakie Gorge, in a grove of sapling eucalypts and wattles. 
(reported to MHe by another bird watcher.) Fresh platelets noted. 
Limeburner's Bay. High tide and strong wind. The jaeger harassed a flock of 
roosting Silver Gulls, causing the gulls to take to the air. 
Newtown. Two birds with unusual yellow plumage, visiting a feeder. Possible 
mutation or possible indicator of a disease such as Psittacine Beak and 
Feather disease. Photo 
Gnarwarre. Perched on dead acacia beside the road. 
You Yangs. 2 birds at Hovell's Creek and 2 at the information Centre 
Brisbane Ranges. Stony Creek Picnic Ground. Small flock with begging young 
Barwon Valley Golf Course. Seen in allocasuarinas near clubhouse. 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. In a patch of bracken on the north track. Not 
seen here for some years. 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. In the northwest section, in a mixed flock of 
14+ Masked and White-browed Woodswallows. 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. In the northwest section, in a mixed flock of 
14+ Masked and White-browed Woodswallows. 
Werribee Gorge. Autumn passage. 
Balliang. Werribee Plains. 
Brisbane Ranges. Anakie Gorge Picnic Ground, a male, near the entrance. 
Others reported a female and a young bird, indicating a breeding group. 
(Birdline) 
Reedy Lake. Seen during survey of Reedy Lake 
Anakie area. Corner Geelong-Bacchus marsh Road and Granite Road 
Brisbane Ranges. Anakie Gorge. 
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Werribee Gorge Excursion 


19 April 2009 


This will be another chance to visit one of our favourite 
spots, exploring the geology, and of course keeping an 
eye out for Peregrine Falcons on the cliffs. The GFNC 
visited this site in March 2008, but a very hot day deterred 
many people from attending, so it is being re-visited. 


We will start from the Meikles Point Picnic Area in the 
Werribee Gorge State Park, return there for a latish lunch, 
and then explore another part of the Park in the 
afternoon, with a viewing spot to get an overview of the 
geology of the area. 


The initial walking section will not be too taxing, following 
the trail along the old aqueduct. There will be a bit of rock 
hopping and rock scrambling for those who wish to get up 
to Needles Beach. Those who do not want to complete 
the final section will enjoy exploring the river area before 
being rejoined by the Needles Beach group. 


Directions to Meikles Point Picnic Area: Drive to 
Bacchus Marsh then to the Western Freeway (towards 
Ballarat). Exit at the Pentland Hills exit. Drive another 
2 km on the Pentland Hills Road (passing under the 
freeway) and turn left into Myers Road. Drive south 
through the Park to Meikles Point. See map below. 


Depart 9.00 am at Adams Crt, Eastern Park 
after car pooling to keep the convoy size as 
small as possible or 

10.30 am Meikles Point Picnic Area. 

Lunch, morning and afternoon tea/snacks, 
water; good solid walking shoes or boots; 
sunscreen, hat & wet weather gear; plus 
binoculars, hand lenses and all those other 
useful bits and pieces. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 23 April 2009 
‘Manna Gum Park’, Modewarre 


Leaders: Hans & Pat Streefkerk 


A great opportunity to go birdwatching at a country 
property close to Geelong in a beautiful manna gum 
woodland. 
Meet: 8.30 am at Waurn Ponds Shopping Centre 
carpark, Pioneer Rd boundary near the 
service station OR 8.45 am at the Moriac 
Reserve, opposite the shop and close to the 
railway line (Melway 611, D8) 

About 12.30 pm 

Morning tea, binoculars etc. 


Finish: 
Bring: 


Enquiries: Hans & Pat 5264 5235 or Polly 5244 0182 


Mammal trapping 
(Brush-tailed Phascogales) 


16—19 April 2009 


Brisbane Ranges 


Full details on p. 3. 


If you are able to help with the setting up and checking of 
traps please let Trevor know. Ph. 5243 4368 
ppescott@optusnet.com.au 


Please note that all bird reports in this publication follow 
the list in Systematics and Taxonomy of Australian Birds, 
L Christidis and WE Boles, CSIRO Publishing, 
Collingwood, Vic. (2008). It would please the editors if all 


bird lists could be submitted in the same order © 


Mailing roster 
April: Sheila Silver 
May: David Flanagan 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2008-2009 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Immediate Past President Vacant 

Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@optusnet.com.au 

Treasurer (acting) Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Minute Secretary Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Committee Member 


David Flanagan 5221 2427 jillpip@optusnet.com.au 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Neil Mcinnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@yahoo.com.au 
Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Diana Primrose 5250 1811 dprimrose4@bigpond.com 
Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 





Coming events 


APRIL 2009 MAY 2009 
7 AGM—Members Night 5 General Meeting: Queenscliff Geological 
14 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting Heritage Sites—Mel Mitchell 
16-19 Mammal trapping—Brisbane Ranges 12 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
16 Bird Group: Quail-thrush—Marilyn Hewish TBA Mammal Group: Survey 
19 Excursion: Werribee Gorge 16-17 Orange-bellied Parrot counts 
Leader: Barry Lingham 17 Excursion: Bellarine Peninsula geological 
23 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Modewarre heritage sites 
Leader: Mel Mitchell 
21 Bird Group: Macquarie Island Nature Reserve— 
Xenia Dennett 
23 Boneseed pull—You Yangs. Leaders: Rob 
Beardsley, Claire & Dennis Greenwell 
28 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 27 April 2009. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 


Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can start at 8.00 pm 
be sought. 


, , A . Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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